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in the area directly above the oil deposit than in the immediately
surrounding area, thus leading to the formation of the halo.
Some of the maps1 that have been published by the soil-gas
prospecting companies appear quite convincing. On the other
hand, the range of individual values on which these maps are
based is very large, and, in general, there seems to be a distinct
tendency for very wide scattering of the values. This erratic
variation of values, together with the questions as to the funda-
mental chemical and physical processes responsible for the con-
centration of the substances indicated by the chemical analysis,
leaves much skepticism regarding the objective relation between
the soil-gas measurements and underlying oil deposits.2 A
really complete statistical analysis of a large volume of soil
analysis data, including surveys over areas where oil is not
expected, would be very desirable for testing the premises on
which the expectations of the present chemical prospecting
methods are based.
TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENTS IN WELLS AND
GEOTHERMAL PROSPECTING
Electrical resistance thermometers have been used for measur-
ing temperatures in wells. Apparatus has been developed by
which a continuous record of temperature, to a small fraction of
a degree, can be obtained. A number of economically and scien-
tifically useful applications can be made of such measurements.
It is sometimes of interest and importance to know, in cement-
ing a well, how far the cement that has been pumped down
through the casing has been forced up in the annular space
between the casing and the walls of the hole. This can be deter-
mined by making temperature measurements at the proper time
after the cement has been put in place. The heat of setting of
the cement causes a rise in temperature which begins at the top
of the cement and can thus be used to determine its position
behind the casing.3
Temperature measurements may be used for locating the
source of gas flowing into a well. The expanding gas cools the
formations so that by making temperature logs at properly
1 See, for example, the maps by Horvitz, 1939.
3 See discussion by Teplitz and reply by author, Horvitz, op. cit., pp.
225-228.
3 Deussen and Guyod, 1937.